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POLITICAL  power  in  China  is  in  the  midst  of 
an  enormous  shift  that  demands  drastic  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  American  policy.  In  that  re-examination 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  basic  material, 
social  and  economic  factors  that  determine  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Chinese  people  and  will 
influence  the  trend  it  will  take.  These  factors  sug¬ 
gest  problems  that  will  confront  any  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment.  Progress  toward  their  solution  will  in 
large  measure  determine  the  survival  of  any  gov¬ 
ernment.  Here  is  presented  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
these  basic  problems. 

The  standard  of  living  of  a  people  is  set  by  the 
total  productivity  permitted  by  their  natural  re¬ 
sources,  technological  development,  and  social  and 
economic  organization  in  relation  to  the  total 
number  of  people  to  be  supplied.  The  way  in 
which  the  benefits  of  that  standard  of  living  are 
shared  will,  in  turn,  depend  on  such  factors  as 
ownership  of  property,  type  of  government,  the 
legal  system,  and  the  type  of  social  organization. 

LOW  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

The  basic  cruel  fact  about  the  Chinese  standard 
of  living  for  the  great  majority  is  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  Why  is  this  so?  The  fundamental 
cause  is  overpopulation  in  relation  to  a  limited 
productive  land  area  and  largely  prescientific 
methods  of  production.  These  conditions  are  fur¬ 
ther  exaggerated  by  a  conservative  cultural  climate 
that  proved  useful  in  ages  past,  but  is  now  in¬ 
adequate  to  deal  with  modern  needs. 


The  territory  of  China  is  vast,  with  3.3  million 
square  miles,  more  than  300,000  square  miles 
larger  than  the  continental  United  States.  Yet  the 
interior  two-thirds  is  so  high,  so  dry,  so  rugged, 
that  most  of  the  population  lives  in  a  coastal  strip 
not  more  than  1,000  miles  deep  and  equaling  only 
45  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Even 
this  agricultural  portion  of  China  is  so  rugged  that 
only  27  per  cent  of  it  can  be  cultivated. 

No  one  really  knows  how  many  Chinese  there 
are,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  there  are  be¬ 
tween  450  and  500  million.  This  huge  horde,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  millions,  lives  in  the  coastal  strip 
that  is  called  agricultural  China,  and  80  per  cent 
of  them  depend  on  the  land  as  their  principal 
means  of  production.  There  are  only  about  236 
million  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  365  million  acres  under  the  plow  in  the 
United  States. 

This  paucity  of  arable  soil  has  caused  an  over¬ 
whelming  pressure  of  population  on  the  land.  An 
average  of  approximately  1,500  persons  actually 
live  on  every  square  mile  of  cultivated  land — in 
many  localities  the  population  density  far  exceeds 
this  average  to  balance  the  places  where  it  falls 
below.  The  farm  population  has  been  squeezed 
into  every  little  valley,  up  the  slopes  of  every  moun¬ 
tain  or  hill  where  any  soil  can  be  found,  and  onto 
marginal  lands  where  scanty  and  erratic  rainfall 
is  a  constant  hazard.  This  process  has  caused  a 
modification  of  the  terrain  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  area  of  equal  size  in  the  world.  Nearly 
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half  the  land  under  cultivation  is  irrigated;  about 
a  quarter  is  terraced. 

AGRARIAN  PROBLEMS 

Chinese  agriculture,  although  a  prescientific  hoe- 
culture,  is  surprisingly  efficient  in  terms  of  yields 
per  acre.  Yield  of  the  basic  grains  is  actually  high¬ 
er  in  China  than  in  the  United  States.  China  pro¬ 
duces  an  average  of  67  bushels  of  rice  per  acre  as 
compared  with  our  47  bushels,  and  16  bushels  of 
wheat  to  our  14.  We  produce  25  bushels  of  corn 
to  China’s  21,  and  177  pounds  of  cotton  lint  to 
China’s  168.  This  is  an  excellent  record  for  an 
agricultural  system  that  has  been  established  for 
thousands  of  years  and  has  had  no  major  changes 
for  centuries. 

The  average  Chinese  farm  is  4.18  acres;  the 
average  American  farm,  157  acres.  On  the  Chinese 
farm  6.2  people  live,  while  only  4.2  live  on  the 
American  farm.  There  are  15.7  acres  of  land  in 
crop  for  every  person  living  on  the  American 
farm,  but  in  China  there  is  only  .6  of  an  acre. 
On  his  tiny  farm,  the  Chinese  must  produce  three- 
quarters  of  the  food  he  consumes,  his  fuel  and 
fodder,  and  enough  cash  crop  to  pay  his  taxes  and 
purchase  the  things  he  must  buy. 

But  if  the  average  farm  is  only  four  acres  (and 
65  per  cent  of  all  farms  are  smaller  than  average) 
surely  there  arc  a  few  large  farms.  Of  the  farms 
surveyed  in  the  largest  and  most  reliable  study 
made  thus  far,  about  7  per  cent  were  called  “very 
large  farms” — yet  the  average  size  of  these  very 
large  farms  was  only  13  acres.  By  American  stand¬ 
ards  there  are  no  large  farms  in  China. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  value  of  Chinese  farm 
production  in  terms  of  currency.  It  is  more  mean¬ 
ingful  to  calculate  production  in  “grain  equiva¬ 
lent,”  a  method  of  agricultural  economists  by 
which  everything  is  given  a  value  in  terms  of  grain 
rather  than  money.  This  method  is  particularly 
applicable  to  China,  where  for  ages  stored  grain 
has  been  the  real  measure  of  wealth. 

Production  for  the  entire  farm  population 
averages  980  pounds  of  grain  equivalent.  The 
average  productive  capacity  of  the  farming  people 
of  China  amounts  to  only  15  or  16  bushels  of 
grain  per  person  per  year.  In  terms  of  labor,  one 
adult  male  working  one  year  on  a  Chinese  farm 
produces  an  average  of  3,080  pounds  of  grain.  In 
the  United  States,  one  man  working  a  year  pro¬ 
duces  44,000  pounds,  over  fourteen  times  as  much. 

The  production  per  adult  male  on  “very  large 
farms”  averaging  13  acres  is  just  double  the  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  average  farm,  or  6,160  pounds. 
Even  with  present  methods  of  cultivation  and 


without  any  improvements  in  fertilizers,  strains 
of  seed,  or  use  of  insecticides,  the  production  per 
man  could  be  doubled  if  the  farm  size  were  to  be 
increased  from  4  to  13  acres.  A  major  reason  why 
the  Chinese  farmer’s  production  per  man  is  low  is 
because  China  is  overpopulated. 

Not  only  are  the  vast  majority  of  Chinese  farms 
too  small  to  provide  an  economic  use  of  the  work 
available  from  the  farm  families,  but  even  these 
small  farms  are  fragmented  into  many  fields  fre¬ 
quently  separated  by  considerable  distances.  This 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  inheritance  which 
divides  the  land  among  all  the  sons.  With  large 
families  it  does  not  take  many  generations  for 
even  a  large  farm  to  be  split  and  fragmented  into 
the  tiny  holdings  that  are  typical  in  China. 

What  about  land  ownership?  How  accurate  is 
the  picture  many  Americans  have  that  a  large 
share  of  the  land  is  owned  by  a  small  group  of 
people,  even  though  at  the  operational  level  farms 
are  admittedly  too  small? 

The  concentration  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  study  cited 
above  showed  that  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Japan  only  28.7  per  cent  of,  the  land  in 
China  was  rented.  The  proportion  rented  was  12.7 
per  cent  in  the  dry  North  and  40.3  per  cent  in 
the  wet  South.  The  Szechuan  rice  area  had  the 
highest  proportion  with  49.1  per  cent  of  the  land 
rented.  Although  there  are  areas  in  China  where 
the  proportion  of  land  rented  is  high,  the  per¬ 
centage  for  the  whole  country  is  no  greater  than 
in  the  United  States  where  in  1940,  29.4  per  cent 
of  the  land  area  was  cultivated  by  tenants,  28.3 
per  cent  by  part  owners,  and  only  42.3  per  cent  by 
owners  and  managers.  The  proportion  of  farmers 
who  are  tenants  is  also  lower  than  all  the  talk  of 
tenantry  would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  1937  only 
30  per  cent  of  farmers  were  tenants,  24  per  cent 
were  part  owners  and  46  per  cent  were  full  own¬ 
ers  of  the  land  they  cultivated. 

The  result  of  this  situation  is  grinding  poverty 
for  the  vast  majority  of  all  rural  folk.  Food  alone 
accounts  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
goods  consumed  by  the  rural  population  of  China. 
Rent,  clothing,  fuel,  and  light  represent  an  addi¬ 
tional  24  per  cent.  These  five  items  compose  84 
per  cent  of  rural  Chinese  living  standards,  a  fact 
which  means  that  the  rural  population  lives  just 
at  the  subsistence  level. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CITY  DWELLERS 

The  great  majority  of  the  more  than  100  million 
city  people,  like  those  in  the  country,  are  poor. 
A  family  of  four  to  six  lives  huddled  up  in  one  or 
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two  rooms,  with  from  four  to  ten  families  sharing 
a  single  courtyard. 

Sanitary  conditions  are  primitive.  For  the  women 
of  the  poor  families  living  in  a  single  courtyard  in 
North  China  cities  there  is  a  single  toilet  of  the 
most  archaic  sort.  The  men  use  nearby  public 
latrines,  most  of  which  are  equally  primitive  and 
unsanitary.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  family 
bathroom,  and  6o  or  70  per  cent  of  the  city  dwellers 
can  afford  no  more  than  two  or  three  baths  a  year 
at  one  of  the  cheaper  public  bathhouses. 

The  majority  of  city  dwellers  depend  on  trade 
for  their  livelihood.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  still  done  by  the  old  type  shop  handling 
one  class  of  commodity,  grouped  together  on  one 
street  and  organized  into  guilds.  City  streets  are 
called  Silk,  Fur,  Tea,  Pottery,  Iron,  Medicine, 
and  so  on,  representing  both  the  business  and  the 
guild. 

Finance  has  been  a  major  source  of  livelihood, 
from  the  large  modern  banks  which  before  the 
war  were  beginning  to  stabilize  the  economic 
life  of  China  to  pawnshops  where  loans  are  made 
against  every  conceivable  kind  of  property.  In 
every  city  there  is  a  large  group  that  makes  its 
living  from  government— ^:ity,  county,  provincial 
and  national.  In  recent  years  the  professions  have 
begun  to  grow. 

While  the  cities  have  modern  factories  of  one 
kind  or  another — cotton  mills,  machine  shops, 
flour  mills,  and  auto  repair  shops — well  over  90  per 
cent  of  China’s  industrial  production  still  is  the 
result  of  pre-machine-age  methods.  Blacksmiths 
and  coopers  make  wooden  tubs  and  water  buck¬ 
ets.  Iron  workers  hammer  out  tools  for  the  farmer 
and  city  worker.  Cabinetmakers  turn  out  furni¬ 
ture,  from  exquisitely  carved  jade  inlaid  treasures 
to  crude  stools  and  tables.  There  are  silversmiths, 
tailors,  jade  carvers,  jewelers,  glassmakers  and 
glassworkers.  There  are  stonecutters  and  stone¬ 
masons,  brickmasons  and  carpenters,  who  build 
humble  homes  or  fine  temples. 

All  this  poverty  of  city  and  country  folk  has  its 
results  in  low  standards  of  health  and  a  low  level 
of  formal  education.  With  a  crude  death  rate  of 
about  30  per  thousand,  China  has  the  highest 
death  rate  of  any  large  nation.  Next  to  it  comes 
British  India  with  a  death  rate  of  24.9  in  1931, 
followed  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  1928  rate  of 
18.8.  Then  come  Japan  with  18.2  and  France 
with  16.3.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  the  low¬ 
est  death  rates  are  the  United  States  with  11.3  and 
Australia  with  only  8.7.  Along  with  this  high 
crude  death  rate  China  has  a  high  infant  mortality 
rate  and  a  high  birth  rate. 


Learning  and  the  scholar  have  long  been  ven¬ 
erated  in  China,  yet  if  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  a  simple  letter  is  taken  as  the  measure  of 
literacy,  between  75  and  80  per  cent  of  Chinese 
over  7  years  of  age  are  illiterate.  Even  so  there  are 
upwards  of  100  million  who  can  read  and  write, 
and  the  illiterates  know  a  great  deal  about  China’s 
history  from  the  storyteller  and  the  theatre  and 
participation  in  the  traditional  culture.  One  of 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  the  growth  of  popular  and  formal  educa¬ 
tion  at  all  levels.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  col¬ 
lege  population  has  increased  from  a  little  over 
40,000  to  better  than  120,000  in  these  years,  the 
total  number  of  college-trained  people  that  China 
has  to  man  its  huge  society  with  modern  leader¬ 
ship  probably  does  not  exceed  250,000. 

A  BASIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

The  basic  task  confronting  any  government 
that  would  stay  in  power  in  China  is  to  foster 
conditions  that  can  result  in  a  vast  interrelated 
attack  on  the  problem  of  increasing  production  so 
as  to  raise  standards  of  living.  The  foundation  of 
such  a  program  must  be  to  improve  agriculture. 
The  principal  measures  required  are:  1)  to  in¬ 
crease  production  per  acre  to  at  least  double  pres¬ 
ent  levels  by  the  introduction  of  scientific  methods 
including  widespread  use  of  chemical  fertilizers 
coupled  with  larger  quantities  of  organic  fer¬ 
tilizers,  improved  strains  of  seeds,  control  of  in¬ 
sect  and  plant  diseases,  protection  of  animals  from 
disease,  better  methods  of  irrigation,  improved 
plowing,  harvesting  and  threshing,  and  so  forth; 
2)  to  bring  more  land  under  cultivation  by  reclama¬ 
tion  and  extensive  irrigation  programs,  and  the 
better  use  of  hillsides  and  waste  lands  through 
forestry;  3)  to  shift  at  least  half  of  the  present 
farm  population  off  the  land  and  into  other  pro¬ 
ductive  activities  so  that  farm  sizes  can  approxi¬ 
mate  13  acres. 

The  population  displaced  from  the  land  plus 
the  natural  population  increase  that  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  transition  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  economy  must  be  put  to  work  in 
vastly  expanded  industrial  activity.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  the  following  developments  must  take 
place:  i)  fisheries  must  be  vastly  expanded  to 
bring  from  the  sea  many  times  the  tonnage  of 
fish  now  used  for  food  and  industrial  raw  ma¬ 
terials;  2)  mineral  output  must  be  increased  from 
ten  to  a  thousand  times  the  present  rate  to  pro¬ 
vide  industrial  raw  material  and  energy;  3)  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  must  be  multiplied  to  en¬ 
sure  quick  and  inexpensive  movement  of  goods 
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throughout  China’s  vast  territory;  4)  the  output  of 
industry  must  be  increased  to  hundreds  of  times 
its  present  volume;  and  5)  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  modern  personal  services  must  be 
expanded  to  provide  adequate  facilities  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  teaching, 
writing,  productive  art,  scientific  research,  and 
legal  practice.  A  prerequisite  of  this  industrial¬ 
ization  program  is  the  accumulation  of  capital 
necessary  to  construct  an  industrial  plant  as  large 
and  as  productive  as  that  of  the  United  States  in 
1929  and  of  technical  knowledge  to  build  and 
operate  such  a  plant. 

Another  basic  problem  is  the  development  of 
a  medical-health  program  that  can  prevent  the 
population  from  expanding  more  than  one-third 
beyond  its  present  size  during  the  period  of 
transition  so  that  gains  in  productivity  can  raise 
standards  of  living  and  not  be  absorbed  by  popu¬ 
lation  increase.  To  accomplish  this  the  medical- 
health  program  must  seek  to  reduce  births  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  it  reduces  deaths.  The  population  would 
thus  be  kept  within  a  total  figure  of  650  million. 
To  accomplish  all  these  undertakings  a  vast  and 
effective  program  of  education  at  all  levels  must  be 
successfully  carried  out. 

Assuming  that  all  of  these  prodigious  changes 
can  be  brought  about  in  the  course  of  the  next 
fifty  years  what  would  happen  to  the  standard  of 
living?  The  average  income  per  person  would 
rise  600  per  cent  to  equal  about  S130  per  person 
per  year,  or  about  one-fifth  the  average  standard 
of  living  that  Americans  enjoyed  in  1929. 

AVAILABLE  RESOURCES 

Does  China  have  the  natural  resources  for  such 
a  program?  We  have  already  seen  that  its  agri¬ 
cultural  land  base  is  restricted  by  climate  and 
topography.  Its  industrial  resources  are  only 
reasonably  good.  Its  estimated  coal  reserves  amount 
to  one-fourth  of  a  trillion  tons,  placing  it  fourth 
among  the  nations.  (The  United  States  is  first 
with  3.5  trillion  tons.) 

China  has  little  or  no  known  oil  reserves,  it  has 
limited  high-grade  iron  reserves,  is  short  of  cop¬ 
per,  but  has  outstanding  quantities  of  tungsten 
and  an  excellent  supply  of  tin.  It  has  a  bountiful 
supply  of  antimony  and  plenty  of  sulphur.  Its 


potential  water  power  is  one  of  its  great  resources, 
but  it  is  severely  limited  in  lumber  and  wood 
fibers. 

Although  the  description  of  China  as  a  geo¬ 
graphic  area  endowed  with  tremendous  mineral 
resources  has  been  frequently  exaggerated,  its  total 
natural  resources  appear  sufficient  to  supply  raw 
materials  for  development  of  an  industrial  plant 
as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States  in  1929. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
create  conditions  under  which  all  these  changes 
can  be  carried  out.  Today  this  is  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  because  China  is  exhausted  by  the  disruptions 
and  destruction  of  nine  years  of  international  and 
three  years  of  civil  war.  While  in  spite  of  the  tur¬ 
moil  that  grips  that  unhappy  country  some  of 
these  constructive  processes  are  now  at  work,  they 
are  still  much  too  few  and  too  scattered  to  solve 
the  vast  problems  that  have  been  outlined. 

Before  any  government  in  China  can  get  ahead 
with  the  job  of  trying  to  raise  standards  of  living, 
it  must  achieve  peace — not  only  a  cessation  of  the 
civil  war,  but  a  mopping  up  of  the  numerous 
bands  of  bandits  that  will  be  left  in  the  country¬ 
side.  For  the  most  rapid  progress  the  country 
must  be  unified  so  that  it  can  begin  to  draw  on 
all  its  varied  resources.  A  stable  currency  must  be 
re-established  so  that  confidence  will  be  restored 
and  long  disrupted  trade  can  flow  again.  China 
will  have  to  attract  large  sums  of  outside  capital 
if  it  is  to  build  an  industrial  plant  large  enough  and 
quickly  enough  to  break  away  from  the  drag  of  its 
expanding  population  and  really  raise  standards 
of  living.  Any  government,  to  be  long  successful, 
will  therefore  have  to  renew  normal  economic  and 
political  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
will  have  to  create  conditions  that  will  make  out¬ 
side  capital  willing  to  take  the  risks  of  coming  to 
China.  Finally,  China  must  have  the  active  techni¬ 
cal  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  nations. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  basic  problems  that 
must  be  solved  if  China  is  to  emerge  from  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  difficulty  that  now 
grips  it  and  start  the  slow  complicated  process  of 
raising  the  standards  of  living  of  its  people.  On 
its  success  or  failure  will  depend  much  of  the 
world’s  history  in  the  next  century. 
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CURRENT  recrimination  as  to  whether  we  gave 
Chiang  Kai-shek  too  little  military  aid,  or  wasted 
what  we  did  give  him,  obscures  the  lesson  of  his 
collapse.  Not  only  our  China  policy  but  our  whole 
Asian  policy  should  profit  by  this  lesson  before  it 
is  too  late. 

WHY  U.S.  FAILED 

Our  policy  failure  in  China  has  been  due  to  our 
inadequate  understanding,  and  even  naivete,  con¬ 
cerning  the  complex  revolutionary  process  there. 
As  a  country  with  a  dominant  middle  class,  de¬ 
voted  to  political  freedom,  we  have  failed  to  grasp 
the  dynamics  of  revolution  in  a  peasant  society 
where  food  and  civil  order  are  more  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  masses  than  political  self-expression. 
China’s  low  economic  standard  of  living  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  a  low  political  standard  of 
freedom,  yet  China’s  masses  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  susceptible  to  organization  through  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  social,  and  ideological  appeals  and 
devices.  This  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  establish  themselves  as  the  leaders 
and  organizers  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  even 
though  the  Communists’  “democracy”  is  phony 
according  to  our  American  standards.  To  say  that 
the  resulting  turmoil  in  China  is  not  a  genuine 
social  revolution,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
is  a  refusal  to  face  facts.  The  revolution  may  be 
unpalatable  to  us  and  ominous  for  China,  but 
let  us  not  deny  its  real  vigor.  To  do  so  betrays 
the  same  wishful  thinking  as  the  argument,  never 
yet  advanced  with  solid  evidence,  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  defeated  the  demoralized  Na¬ 
tionalist  forces  only  because  of  superior  armament. 
If  this  is  so,  let  us  have  the  proof.  If  there  is  no 
proof,  let  us  not  base  a  policy  on  a  pleasurable 
supposition. 

Our  greatest  danger  lies  in  our  underestimating 
the  strength  of  Chinese  communism  and  assuming 
that  because  we  would  not  tolerate  communism  in 
our  country,  therefore  the  peasant  masses  of  China, 
in  their  far  different  and  less  happy  circumstances, 
cannot  regard  it  as  a  “liberation.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia  are  unhappily  locked  in  a  power  struggle, 
the  evil  features  of  which  may  be  mitigated  but 
cannot  be  side-stepped.  This  great  power  con¬ 


flict,  however,  goes  on  in  many  local  areas  in 
which  the  American  and  Russian  state  systems 
find  themselves  ineluctably  in  competition.  We 
should  have  learned  by  now  that  the  one  sure 
path  to  American  defeat  is  to  judge  the  local  re¬ 
gime  in  each  area  not  on  its  merits,  but  solely  by 
its  attitude  toward  us  and  the  Russians.  Mere  anti¬ 
communism,  in  short,  will  not  save  us.  This  is 
especially  true  in  Asia,  where  the  most  anti-Com- 
munist  elements  are  likely  to  be  most  closely  linked 
to  a  status  quo  which  has  long  been  undermined. 

SUPPORT  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

It  follows  that  our  only  hope  of  maintaining 
a  position  in  China  more  extensive  than  the  range 
of  our  own  artillery  lies  in  allying  ourselves  with 
the  forces  of  social  change  and  working  with,  not 
against,  the  long-term  process  of  revolution.  Such 
an  effort  to  compete  with  communism  for  the 
leadership  of  revolution  in  Asia  is  not  foreign  to 
our  heritage.  The  destruction  of  the  old  social 
structure  of  China  was  begun  by  Western  mis¬ 
sionaries,  their  concern  for  the  individual  soul, 
their  education  of  girls  as  well  as  boys,  their  lead¬ 
ership  in  Westernization.  Political  revolutionists 
all  over  Asia  have  for  decades  drawn  inspiration 
from  the  American  revolutionary  tradition.  Only 
in  mis  latest  phase,  with  world  power  suddenly 
thrust  upon  us,  do  we  find  the  United  States  cast 
in  the  role  of  defender  of  the  status  quo. 

SOURCES  OF  COMMUNIST  STRENGTH 

The  need  to  re-examine  our  policy  makes  it 
essential  and  urgent  that  we  accurately  assay  the 
sources  of  Communist  strength  in  China.  What 
are  the  elements  of  the  revolutionary  process  which 
Chinese  communism  thus  far  has  used  in  its  rise 
to  power? 

These  forces  can  be  grouped  under  four  heads. 
The  first  is  nationalism  which  brought  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  power.  During  the  war,  however,  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  North  China  assumed  the 
leadership  of  a  patriotic  resistance  to  Japan.  Since 
the  war,  they  have  further  developed  their  claim 
to  patriotic  leadership  by  denouncing  American 
“imperialism”  and  aid  to  Chiang  as  a  continuing 
phase  of  foreign  capitalist  aggression.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  this  interpretation,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  rank  and  file  seem 
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to  be  motivated  by  a  genuine  and  ardent  love  of 
country. 

Peasant  rebellion  is  a  second  element  which 
gives  much  of  its  substance  to  the  Communist 
movement.  The  Communists,  however,  have  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  ancient  tradition  whereby  the  dis¬ 
affected  peasantry,  slaughtering  landlords  and  re¬ 
distributing  the  land,  paved  the  way  for  a  new 
dynasty  on  the  old  pattern.  Chinese  communism 
has  changed  the  pattern  of  oriental  despotism  by 
creating  a  method  for  the  political  activation  of 
the  formerly  inert  peasant  masses.  This  activation, 
making  the  common  farmer  a  political  animal 
rather  than  a  passive  spectator  of  the  course  of 
government,  has  been  accomplished  by  means 
both  good  and  bad.  Terrorism  and  intimidation, 
the  gruesome  killing  of  the  rich  to  commit  whole 
villages  to  the  new  order,  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  idealistic  evangelism  of  the  cadres  of 
young  party  workers  and  the  promise  of  order 
and  prosperity.  The  fact  remains  that  by  their 
hopes  and  their  fears  Chinese  villagers  in  Com¬ 
munist  areas  have  been  led  as  never  before  to 
participate  in  public  bodies,  join  movements,  and 
take  part  in  meetings  and  elections. 

Chinese  Communist  success  in  the  political  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  peasantry  as  the  basis  for  mili¬ 
tary  power — providing  troops  and  the  food  to  feed 
them— has  by  no  means  used  political  methods 
alone.  The  third  and  most  important  secret  of  the 
Communists’  rise  to  power  has  been  their  use  of 
certain  forces  of  social  change.  Bringing  the  peas¬ 
ant  into  the  process  of  government,  even  at  the 
level  of  controlled  elections,  has  created  new  po¬ 
litical  energy.  Giving  the  peasant  literacy,  that 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  scholar-official  class,  has 
ended  the  old  bifurcation  between  the  literate  who 
governed  and  the  illiterate  who  toiled.  Communist 
literacy  campaigns  must  be  counted  a  forward 
step,  even  though  they  pave  the  way  in  the  first 
instance  for  intensified  indoctrination  and  thought 
control  through  the  printed  word.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  youth  movements  and  the  recruitment  of 
young  people  for  party  work  or  for  the  newly 
respectable  armed  forces  provide  outlets  from  the 
family  system.  Like  women’s  associations  and  co¬ 
operative  movements,  they  offer  alternatives  to 
the  old  dependence  upon  family.  The  Chinese 
kinship  system,  like  the  old  class  structure,  is  split 
apart,  and  this  process  generates  tremendous  so¬ 
cial  energy,  not  unlike  the  splitting  of  the  atom. 
The  Communists,  in  fact,  advertise  it  as  a  “lib¬ 
eration”  or  “emancipation.”  It  is  this  ideal  of  the 
liberation  of  the  common  people  which  has  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  young  Chinese.  The  peasant 


masses,  or  lao-pai-hsing,  are  indeed  the  object  of  a 
cult  in  which  party  workers  and  intellectuals 
sacrifice  and  outdo  themselves  “for  the  people.” 

The  fourth  and  by  no  means  the  least  ingredient 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  revolution  is  its  Marx- 
ist-Leninist-Stalinist  ideology.  As  set  forth  in  ortho¬ 
dox  terms  by  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chinese  communism 
is  fighting  to  liberate  the  Chinese  masses  from 
the  shackles  of  feudalism,  reinforced  as  it  is  by 
imperialism  from  the  West.  Since  the  two  chief 
enemies  on  whom  the  wrath  of  the  Chinese 
countryside  can  be  focused  have  been  the  rapa¬ 
cious  absentee  landlord  and  the  foreign  invader, 
this  explanation  of  China’s  ills  as  due  to  feudal¬ 
ism  (landlords)  and  imperialism  (foreign  in¬ 
vaders)  gains  easy  credence.  It  is  all  the  easier 
when  American-made  planes  strafe  the  villages. 

BASIC  U.S.  ERROR 

The  error  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with 
the  Chinese  revolution  has  been  to  focus  upon  its 
Communist  ideology  and  anti-American  aspect  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  three  other  elements  described 
above.  In  taking  an  anti-Communist  position  in 
China  we  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the 
local  circumstances,  and  particularly  to  the  forces 
which  communism  is  using  there.  This  led  us  to 
back  the  National  government  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  But  while  Chiang  has  been  anti-Communist, 
he  has  also  lost  the  allegiance  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Chinese  patriots,  set  himself  to  oppose  peasant 
rebellion,  and  in  large  measure  failed  to  use  the 
forces  of  social  change.  As  a  result,  after  twenty 
years’  competition  with  Communist  leader  Mao 
Tse-tung  to  see  who  could  solidify  peasant  sup¬ 
port  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  Chiang  has  lost.  For 
years  he  has  contended  that  the  reforms  which 
were  generally  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  in 
the  countryside  must  wait  until  unity  and  peace 
had  been  achieved.  Unfortunately,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  disproved  this  doctrine  that  one  cannot 
reform  while  fighting,  by  devising  a  system  for  re¬ 
forming  and  fighting  both  at  once. 

The  meaning  of  the  Chinese  revolution  lies  in  its 
totality  as  a  process  of  change  on  the  political  and 
economic,  social  and  ideological  levels.  It  cannot 
be  dealt  with  by  military  means  alone,  either  by 
Chiang  or  his  successors,  or  by  600  American  offi¬ 
cers  and  $800  million  a  year  as  proposed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Bullitt.  The  lesson  of  our  failure  in 
China  is  that  we  cannot  deal  fruitfully  with  Asia’s 
revolutions  by  putting  military  means  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  our  policy.  Force  in  reserve  must  be  part 
of  any  policy  in  a  power  struggle,  but  the  local 
circumstances  in  Asia  demand  that  it  occupy  the 
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background,  not  the  foreground.  There  is  no  in¬ 
dication  that  increased  military  aid  to  anticom¬ 
munism  in  Asia,  either  in  China  or  Indo-China 
or  Indonesia,  will  solve  our  problem. 

The  view  that  American  military  aid  to  Chiang 
could  have  saved  him  if  only  it  had  been  greater 
is  not  only  wishful  thinking.  It  is  a  positive  men¬ 
ace  to  the  American  future  in  Asia.  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  put  our  faith  in  material  goods,  economic 
and  military,  we  continue  to  disregard  the  many 
complex  forces  from  which  Chinese  communism 
has  drawn  its  strength. 

This  dangerous  wishful  thinking  is  most  evident 
among  those  who  quote  statistics  to  show  that 
our  aid  to  Chiang,  although  it  cost  us  $1.5  billion 
during  the  war  and  $2  billion  afterward,  has  actu¬ 
ally  amounted  to  a  good  deal  less  in  real  terms.  It 
is  quite  true  that  shipments  were  withheld  for  a 
period  in  1946-47,  that  they  were  delayed  by  vari¬ 
ous  causes  including  Chinese  inefficiency  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  requests,  and  that  Nationalist  govern¬ 
ment  armies  were  not  thoroughly  equipped.  We 
may  also  assume,  although  concrete  evidence  is 
almost  entirely  lacking,  that  the  Russians  have 
been  giving  some  military  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  Chinese  Communists.  We  have  long  heard 
of  the  Japanese  arms  captured  by  the  Communists 
in  Manchuria,  with  Russian  connivance.  But  when 
all  the  debated  statistics  are  added  up,  it  is  not 
possible  to  show  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  had  superior  materiel  on  an  over-all  basis. 

On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  Central  gov¬ 
ernment  forces  received  extensive  American  equip¬ 
ment  and  training  both  during  and  after  the  war. 
The  National  government  has  had  both  an  ef¬ 
fective  air  force  and  a  small  navy.  Its  record  of 
defeat  is  due  to  demoralization,  not  lack  of  ma¬ 
teriel — caused  partly  by  unsound  strategy,  against 
which  both  General  Marshall  and  General  Wede- 
meyer  were  vigorous  in  their  advice.  The  factor  of 
demoralization  —  350,000  unarmed  Nationalist 
troops  helplessly  surrounded  south  of  Hsiichow 
by  300,000  Communists,  as  Chiang’s  chief  of  staff 
admitted — is  a  clear  indication  of  the  psychological 
and  social  factors  mentioned  above.  It  is  not 
primarily  a  case  of  American  military  aid  being 
too  little  or  too  late. 

The  attack  on  then  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
by  members  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  evidently 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  scapegoat  for  their  own  ill- 
advised  military  aid  policy  which  Marshall  op¬ 
posed,  is  one  of  the  regrettable  manifestations  of 
current  politics.  General  Marshall’s  alternatives 
when  he  was  mediating  in  China  were  either  to 
get  the  opposing  factions  into  a  political  agree¬ 


ment  and  a  coalition  government,  or  to  let  civil 
war  develop.  In  a  coalition  government  we  know 
from  the  example  of  Czechoslovakia  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  minority  would  no  doubt 
have  tried  eventually  to  seize  power.  But  there 
was  also  the  possibility  that  the  still  dominant 
National  government,  by  effective  reforms  with 
extensive  American  economic  aid,  could  have  com¬ 
peted  successfully  against  this  Communist  threat. 
The  chance  was  worth  taking.  The  alternative  was 
civil  war.  Civil  war  came  and  we  now  see  the 
result. 

COMPETITION,  NOT  CONTAINMENT 

Our  new  policy  toward  the  revolution  in  China, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  must  aim  to  ally  ourselves 
with  the  long-term  forces  of  social  change.  It  is 
not  fruitful  for  us  to  aim  merely  to  contain  the 
forces  of  revolution  in  Asia,  particularly  when  the 
great  part  of  them  has  not  yet  been  organized 
under  Communist  control.  We  must  approach 
Asia  more  positively  and  constructively  and  on  a 
broader  scale  in  order  to  compete  against  the  Com¬ 
munist  attempt  to  capture  revolutionary  leadership. 

This  calls  for  a  local  approach  to  each  area  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  the  local  realities.  There  is  no  use  in 
our  settling  down  to  back  the  status  quo,  whether 
it  be  Chiang  Kai-shek,  or  French  and  Dutch 
patriots  who  wish  to  reimpose  their  colonial  rule. 
We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  opposing  social 
change — literacy  or  freedom  of  marriage,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  the  emancipation  of  women.  Although 
Chinese  Communists  use  them,  these  things  were 
not  made  in  Moscow.  Actually,  most  of  the  move¬ 
ments  for  “liberation”  and  “emancipation”  were 
begun  in  Asia  by  American  missionaries  and  edu¬ 
cators. 

In  practical  terms  this  means  that  we  must  treat 
local  regimes  in  China  and  elsewhere  strictly  on 
their  merits  and  according  to  their  deeds.  In  non- 
Communist  areas  of  China  and  in  Southeast  Asia, 
where  we  may  have  relatively  free  access,  we 
should  offer  our  technical  aid  as  proposed  by 
President  Truman  to  governmental  and  private . 
groups  whose  aims  we  genuinely  approve.  Our 
aid  should  be  given  on  the  basis  of  principle,  not 
of  expediency;  because  it  will  be  constructive,  not 
because  it  will  be  anti-Communist.  This  is  our 
only  way  to  compete  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
genuine  revolutionary  forces  in  non-Communist 
Asia. 

Thus  our  new  program  for  Asia  must  be  greatly 
expanded  in  its  scope,  using  not  only  technology 
but  also  education  and  educational  exchange,  in¬ 
formation  services,  public  health  and  hygiene,  and 
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all  the  ways  of  applying  technology  to  the  soil. 
Shipments  of  goods  and  programs  of  military  aid 
should  occupy  a  smaller  proportion  of  such  a  total 
program  than  has  been  the  case  in  China.  This 
should  keep  its  cost  within  our  means  while  actu¬ 
ally  expanding  its  impact. 

The  application  of  this  broadened  program  to 
Communist  areas  of  China  or  to  a  Communist- 
dominated  coalition  government  must  be  on  a  basis 
of  hard  bargaining.  We  know  that  any  regime 
which  attempts  reconstruction  in  China  w’ill  feel 
the  need  of  outside  aid  in  equipment  as  well  as 
technology.  We  know  also  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  in  no  position  to  provide  these  things  on  a  lav¬ 
ish  scale.  It  would  be  in  keeping  both  with  Chi¬ 
nese  temperament  and  with  Mao  Tse-tung’s  pro¬ 
nouncements  to  bargain  from  the  Chinese  side.  On 
our  part  we  should  realize  by  this  time  that  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  are  controlled  by  minorities  who 
fear  the  contact  of  our  world.  North  China  today 
in  its  leading  cities  has  thousands  of  modern 
Chinese  who  have  been  educated  very  much  in 
the  American  tradition  and  who  hope  to  see  us 
play  a  part  in  China’s  future.  We  should  not  con¬ 
sign  the  non-Communist  Chinese  of  Communist 
areas  to  the  other  side  of  an  Iron  Curtain  if  we 
can  avoid  it.  Therefore  the  first  object  of  our  hard 


bargaining  in  Communist  areas  should  be  to  main¬ 
tain  American  contact  with  the  local  scene.  Most 
of  the  American  missionary  community  is  re¬ 
maining  in  North  China.  Our  consulates  are  be¬ 
ing  left  there,  and  so  are  many  business  repre¬ 
sentatives.  We  should  see  to  it  that  this  Ameri¬ 
can  representation  in  China  continues  to  be  ac¬ 
tively  desired  by  the  articulate  groups  which  form 
Chinese  public  opinion.  For  some  time  to  come 
the  Chinese  Communist  party  must  govern  its 
regions  of  China  with  the  co-operation  of  non- 
Communists,  administrators  and  technicians  who 
have  independent  views.  To  these  people  it  is 
essential  that  the  United  States  stand  forth  as  a 
champion  of  freedom  and  constructive  progress, 
not  as  a  source  of  continued  warfare  or  as  the  sup¬ 
porter  of  regimes  that  have  been  discredited  with 
the  Chinese  people. 

The  lesson  of  our  defeat  therefore  is  that  we 
must  avoid  relying  on  a  military-aid  approach  to 
the  Chinese  people.  We  must  make  a  much  broad¬ 
er  and  more  energetic  nonmilitary  approach  to 
any  non-Communist  areas  of  China  and  to  the 
rest  of  Asia,  and  maintain  contact  as  best  we  can 
with  China’s  Communist  areas.  This  is  not  as 
easy  as  shipping  more  arms,  but  will  be  much 
more  successful  in  our  long-term  competition  with 
Russia. 


Aid  to  Nationalism,  Not  to  Communism 

BY  GEORGE  E.  TAYLOR 

Professor  Taylor  spent  eight  years  in  China  as  a  Harvard-Yenching  fellow,  teacher  and  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Manchester  Guardian.  During  World  War  II  he  traveled  with  Chinese 
guerrilla  forces  in  North  China  and  served  as  an  expert  on  the  Far  East  for  the  OWI  and 
the  State  Department.  Professor  Taylor  is  author  of  America  in  the  New  Pacific  and  several 
other  books  on  China.  He  is  now  Professor  of  Far  Eastern  History  and  Politics  and  Director 


of  the  Far  Eastern  Institute,  University  of, 

A  COMMUNIST-DOMINATED  China  throws 
shadows  over  Europe,  over  Japan  and  Southeast 
Asia,  over  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  Here  is 
a  serious  blow  to  the  prestige  of  our  institutions, 
a  real  embarrassment  to  our  economy,  a  new 
hurdle  for  the  Marshall  plan,  and  a  new  crisis 
for  the  United  Nations.  A  Communist  China  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 
There  are  no  terms  which  we  could  accept  that 
would  maintain  significant  American  educational 
contact  or  financial  assistance.  We  must  do  every¬ 
thing  within  our  power  to  embarrass,  undermine 
and  eventually  destroy  China’s  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  and  restore  the  hope  of  freedom  to 
China’s  people.  We  have  lost  a  battle  but  can  still 
win  the  campaign. 


Washington. 

The  Communists  are  winning  the  current  phase 
of  a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  Certainly  since 
1922  the  American-Russian  conflict  has  been  part 
and  parcel  of  all  Chinese  afiairs. 

U.S.  RECORD  GOOD 

Without  the  same  deliberate  long-range  plan¬ 
ning,  without  the  same  methodical  exploitation 
of  social  phenomena,  the  United  States  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  Kuomintang  wing  of  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  movement  from  the  time  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  National  government  in  1928  until  the 
very  recent  past.  If  the  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  taken  as  seriously  by  us  as  it  was 
by  Moscow,  there  are  many  other  things  that  we 
might  have  done.  But  even  as  it  stands,  the  record 
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is  fairly  impressive.  We  recognized  the  National 
government. 

We  co-operated  with  the  League  of  Nations  in 
its  technical  services  to  China.  Never  in  the  history 
of  Chinese-American  relations  was  the  political, 
sentimental,  and  economic  investment  of  the 
United  States  in  China  so  great  or  so  favorably  re¬ 
ceived.  From  the  Japanese  and  the  Russian  point  of 
view,  the  United  States  was  getting  far  too  strong 
and  influential  in  Chinese  affairs.  There  was  little 
that  the  Russians  could  do  in  reply  to  these  devel¬ 
opments.  But  what  they  did  do  was  effective 
enough. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  was  that  of 
directing  the  Communist  party  to  form  a  united 
front  with  the  Kuomintang  against  Japan  in  1935. 
There  were  signs  of  the  development  of  this  pol¬ 
icy  before  that  time,  both  in  China  and  in  other 
countries,  because  of  the  growing  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Japan  on  the  one  side  and  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  other.  Whoever  recommended  the 
policy  of  the  united  front,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  final  unifying  order  came  from  Moscow  in  the 
summer  of  1935.  The  Chinese  Communists  were 
instructed  to  follow  the  new  line,  and  this  they 
immediately  proceeded  to  do.  They  took  brilliant 
advantage  of  the  accident  of  history  at  Sian  in  the 
winter  of  1936,  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  Young  Marshal,  and  those  who  fought 
against  Nanking  while  the  Japanese  invaded  Man¬ 
churia  now  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  patriots. 

SOVIET  AID  TO  CHINA 

V/hile  we  were  selling  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  the 
Russians  were  giving  material  assistance  not  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  but  to  the  National  gov¬ 
ernment  of  China.  This  made  a  good  deal  of 
sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  security  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Giving  that  assistance  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  any  change  in  the  Russian  view  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  motivation  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  was 
after  the  war  that  the  real  test  of  Soviet  policy 
came.  There  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  the  pres¬ 
sures  that  led  to  President  Roosevelt’s  concessions 
to  the  Russians  at  Yalta,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
in  effect  we  handed  over  Manchuria  and  therefore 
most  of  China  to  Soviet  influence.  Three  years 
after  the  Western  powers  had  given  up  all  their 
unequal  treaties  with  China,  the  Soviet  Union  re¬ 
turned,  by  treaty,  to  the  1904  imperialist  position 
of  Tsarist  Russia  in  Manchuria. 

More  important  than  this,  however,  was  the 
Soviet  action  in  handing  over  to  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  armies  all  the  weapons  of  the  Chinese  Man¬ 
churian  army,  as  organized  by  the  Japanese,  and 


all  except  the  heaviest  equipment  of  the  Japanese  i 
army  in  Manchuria.  There  is  every  reason  to  be-f 
lieve  that  the  Chinese  Communists,  by  1946,  faced 
the  Nationalist  armies  with  equal,  if  not  superior, 
equipment,  except  for  airplanes.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  this  concrete  assistance  to  the  Chinese 
Communists,  because  the  view  is  so  commonly 
held  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  winning 
their  battles  with  the  power  of  ideas  alone.  They 
have  had  the  ideas  for  twenty-five  years  but  they 
began  to  win  only  when  they  secured  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  arms. 

WHY  COMMUNISTS  WIN 

The  Communist  strength  rests  first  of  all  in  the 
ability  to  organize,  discipline  and  indoctrinate  the 
Chinese  peasantry;  second,  in  the  decisive  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  large  quantities  of  arms.  The  Communists 
have  been  able  during  the  last  few  years  to  crush 
peasant  opposition  as  well  as  to  buy  peasant  sup¬ 
port  by  redistribution  of  land.  They  also  have 
greater  strength  now  than  they  had  in  1937  be¬ 
cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  capitalist  sector  of  the 
economy  and  the  gain  in  relative  strength  of  the 
old  China  of  the  villages.  There  is  superficial  and 
calculated  humanitarianism  about  the  Communist 
movement,  but  the  Communists  are  not  winning 
by  the  force  of  ideas  as  we  commonly  think  of 
that  term;  they  are  winning  because  of  basic 
social  and  economic  shifts  in  China’s  foundations. 
They  began  in  the  cities,  were  forced  into  the 
countryside,  and  there  adapted  themselves  to  what 
they  found.  For  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
they  substituted  dictatorship  of  the  peasantry. 

What  had  happened  to  the  Kuomintang.'  The 
Kuomi.ntang  wing  of  the  revolution  was  based 
upon  the  development  of  capitalism  in  the  cities, 
upon  the  growing  Chinese  middle  class.  This  was 
indeed  a  middle-class  revolution.  It  had  little  con¬ 
nection  with  the  peasantry  and  very  little  support 
from  China’s  greatest  industry — agriculture.  It  had 
not  been  strong  enough  to  break  through  and 
pulverize  the  old  society  of  China.  Given  another 
generation  of  peace,  it  is  possible  that  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  revolution  might  have  made  serious  in¬ 
roads  into  China’s  agrarian  economy,  its  local 
provincial  political  institutions.  But  the  Japanese 
war  smashed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  of  the  Kuomintang  revolution.  A 
party  which  had  never  driven  its  roots  into  the 
peasantry  or  into  the  working  class  was  now 
robbed  of  the  only  drive  it  had — the  middle  class. 

U.S.  AID  TO  CHINA 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  basic  postwar 
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policy  of  the  United  States  was  to  assist  China  in 
Ese '  restoring  the  momentum  of  the  capitalist  revo¬ 
ke-'  lution.  But  we  quickly  took  the  view,  mainly  on 
:ed  the  advice  of  General  Marshall,  that  the  agrarian- 
or,  militarist-conservative  elements  which  now  domi- 
to  nated  the  Kuomintang  by  default  should  make 
ese  serious  political  concessions  before  we  put  our 

ily  money  on  them.  We  sometimes  forget  that  Chiang 
ng  Kai-shek’s  willingness  even  to  discuss  peace  with 

'ey  the  Chinese  Communists  was  in  itself  an  enor- 

'ey  mous  political  concession.  He  was  taking  a  risk 

in-,  with  his  own  people  as  well  as  with  the  Com¬ 

munists.  We  know  now,  if  we  did  not  know  then, 
the  dangers  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  trying  to 
work  with  Communists. 

the  But  at  least  we  are  on  record  as  having  made  a 
the  very  serious  effort  to  bring  about  co-operation  be- 

isi-  tween  the  National  government  and  the  Chinese 

ists  Communists  in  China.  It  is  the  other  aspect  of 

Jsh  .Vlarshall’s  mission  which  is  of  key  importance  to- 

Lip-  day.  We  have  given  China  very  little  assistance 

ive  indeed  since  General  Marshall  arrived  there  early 

be-  in  1946.  The  National  government  was  presented 

the  with  the  choice — possibly  not  in  the  most  tactful 

the  manner — of  political  reform  and  American  assist¬ 
ed  ance,  or  of  not  accepting  American  political  de- 

list  mands  and  receiving  no  assistance.  They  chose  the 

ing  latter.  That  is  why  China  has  received  so  little 

of  from  us  in  the  last  few  years.  Unfortunately, 

isic  enough  materials  were  sent  to  China  to  give  the 

ms.  impression  that  we  were  supporting  the  Chinese 

the  government  and  would  in  the  end  always  come 

hat  to  its  assistance.  But  the  materials  actually  re- 

iat,  ceived  were  not  enough  to  be  of  any  decisive  value 

even  had  they  been  scrupulously,  properly,  and 
'he  efficiently  used. 

sed  Certainly,  this  was  no  policy  of  relying  on  miji- 
ies,  tary  force  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considera- 

vas  tiens.  We  gave  some  assistance  to  the  Chinese 

on-  government  immediately  after  the  war  by  moving 

ort  its  armies  to  Manchuria  and  by  occupying  Tientsin 

lad  and  Peking  with  American  troops.  But  from  the 

ind  moment  General  Marshall  was  convinced  that 

her  there  could  be  no  truce  in  the  civil  war  and  no 

uo-  reform  in  Nanking,  military  aid  has  been  neg- 

in-  ligible.  We  acted  on  principles,  not  expediency, 

ical  The  principle  that  Communists  and  Kuomintang 

ese  should  form  a  coalition  government  was  poorly 

;co-  conceived  and  did  great  damage  to  the  National 

A  government.  The  other  principle,  that  reform 

the  Would  be  the  price  of  assistance,  w'as  sound.  It 

ow  might  even  have  been  acceptable  if  it  had  not 

ass.  been  accompanied  by  our  insistence  that  Com¬ 

munists  be  admitted  to  the  government,  and  by 

public  knowledge  of  the  $500  million  loan  which 
var 


would  follow  on  the  heels  of  reform.  From  the 
middle  of  1946,  American  policy  has  been  in  effect 
to  wash  our  hands  of  the  National  government 
and  all  its  works.  We  have  never  had  a  policy  in 
China  of  military  intervention.  We  have  had  a 
policy  of' very  limited  military  assistance. 

With  that  contempt  for  facts  which  is  the  stock 
in  trade  of  Communist  propaganda,  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  persuaded  many  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  and  some  Americans  that  the  United  States 
is  an  imperialist  power,  supporting  reaction 
wherever  it  can  find  it  and  standing  only  for  the 
status  quo.  All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
publicly  attempted  to  reform  the  Nanking  gov¬ 
ernment  and  refused  to  give  large-scale  aid  when 
it  insisted  on  maintaining  the  status  quo,  accepted 
the  Kuomintang  decision  not  to  meet  our  political 
demands,  withdrew  our  troops  from  North  China, 
and  scrupulously  respected  Chinese  sovereignty. 

The  propaganda  hoax  was  successful,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  corresponded  to  facts  but  because  we  have 
not  taken  an  aggressive  part  in  the  battle  of  ideas 
in  China.  It  was  indeed  difficult  to  oppose  Com¬ 
munist  tactics  with  the  means  and  the  friends  we 
had  at  hand.  Reconstruction  of  the  middle  class 
required  peace  and  co-operation  and  a  will  to  re¬ 
form.  The  crushing  of  communism,  as  General 
Wedemeyer  pointed  out,  demanded  a  combination 
of  armies  and  ideas.  What  had  to  be  opposed  was 
not  a  revolution,  unless  the  introduction  of  a 
police  state  can  be  called  a  revolution.  After  years 
of  failure  and  tragic  mistakes,  the  Communists 
finally  found  the  formula  for  organizing  the  peas¬ 
antry  of  China.  The  excesses  of  the  Kuomintang 
secret  police  are  well  known,  but  not  so  well 
known  are  the  killings,  the  thought  control,  and 
the  iron  discipline  of  the  Communists.  By  creat¬ 
ing  social  chaos  at  one  time,  appealing  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  classes  at  another,  by  substituting 
for  the  Japanese  devil  the  American  devil,  by 
starving  cities,  trading  on  a  longing  for  peace  and, 
above  all,  by  the  use  of  vast  stores  of  arms,  the 
Communists  turned  the  tables. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  revolution  afoot  in  Asia. 
But  if  the  Communist  movement  is  revolutionary, 
it  is  not  by  that  token  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Asia.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Communists  dis¬ 
covered  that  reform  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
fighting — anyone  can  get  an  army  in  China  by 
giving  land  to  landless  peasants.  These  social 
changes  do  not  make  for  freedom,  either  in  the 
short  or  in  the  long  run.  A  party  which  believes 
in  a  bureaucracy  as  a  ruling  class,  in  complete 
authoritarian  control,  has  added  to  old  China 
nothing  more  than  modern  techniques  for  mass 
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organization  and  phony  political  participation. 
The  Communist  movement  fits  perfectly  into  the 
patterns  of  ancient  China.  The  one  really  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  which  might  have  cracked  the 
ancient  order — the  capitalist  revolution — mortally 
wounded  by  the  Japanese,  is  being  finished  by  an 
authoritarian  bureaucratic  peasant  state. 

OUR  NEXT  MOVE 

Having  failed  to  stop  the  present  successes  of 
Communist  armies  in  China,  what  should  be  our 
next  move?  We  have  to  recognize  immediately 
that  a  Communist  China  is  a  serious  matter.  Po¬ 
litically  and  economically,  it  can  seriously  embar¬ 
rass  our  position  in  the  whole  Pacific.  If  we  are 
ever  to  get  out  from  under  the  cost  of  occupation 
in  Japan,  which  now  amounts  to  over  $400  million 
a  year,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Army,  we  have 
to  restore  Japanese  industry  to  the  1932-33  level. 
This  means  raw  materials,  especially  coking  coal 
from  the  continent,  and  markets.  A  Communist 
China  can  whip  up  anti-Japanese  feeling  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines,  and  thus 
help  to  deny  us  markets  in  those  areas.  A  Com¬ 
munist  China  can  count  on  making  effective  use 
of  some  elements  in  Chinese  communities  abroad 
by  a  combination  of  natfonalist  appeal,  a  hostage 
system,  and  blackmail.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Southeast  Asia  can  long  remain  non-Communist 
if  the  whole  of  China  goes  in  that  direction. 

Our  first  move  is  obviously  to  secure  friendly 
co-operation  with  the  nationalist  movements  of 
Asia,  even  if  this  involves  rough  handling  of  some 
of  the  Marshall  plan  countries  such  as  France  and 
Holland.  With  all  the  influence  at  our  disposal 
and  all  the  leadership  of  which  we  are  capable,  we 
should  pin  our  policy  to  the  non-Communist  Left 
in  all  countries  that  still  remain  free.  Next  we 
should  pour  men  and  money  into  a  large-scale 
campaign  to  make  clear  our  policy  as  it  exists.  We 
have  a  clean  record  on  supporting  Asiatic  nation¬ 
alism  in  every  area  where  we  have  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Some  of  our  allies  are  causing  em¬ 
barrassment  but  some,  such  as  the  British,  by  their 
recent  conduct  in  India  and  Burma,  are  towers  of 
strength.  The  British  are  showing  at  home  the 
way  toward  combining  political  freedom  with 
economic  planning.  Even  in  the  face  of  Russian 
expansion  into  Manchuria  and  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  expansion  in  China  proper,  we  refused  to 
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follow  the  line  of  military  expediency — support 
of  any  kind  of  anti-Communist  regime — and  left  a 
government  which  refused  to  reform  to  suffer  the 
consequences.  We  led  the  way  in  giving  up  the 
unequal  treaties  with  China  and  forcing  upon  an  j 
unwilling  Russia  recognition  of  China  as  a  war¬ 
time  ally.  Our  record  in  the  Philippines  is  on  bal¬ 
ance  to  our  credit.  We  have  every  right  to  use  the 
good  old  rallying  cry  of  freedom  in  the  face  of  the 
new  tyranny  that  is  creeping  over  China. 

Social  change  is  not  of  itself  progressive  and 
desirable,  and  no  policy  can  be  based  on  that  as¬ 
sumption.  The  Chinese  people  will  soon  discover 
that  social  change  of  the  Communist  variety  is 
political  reaction  worse  than  anything  they  have  , 
seen  even  in  recent  years.  It  is  to  the  interests  of  the  / 
Chinese  people  and  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
up  the  fight  against  the  Chinese  Communists,  if 
But  it  would  be  ironical  indeed  to  support  in  S 
exile  a  government  which  we  would  not  support  K 
in  office.  If  no  Chinese  groups  emerge  sufficiently  E 
progressive  and  strong  enough  to  form  a  core  of 
resistance  against  Chinese  communism,  we  cer-  E 
tainly  cannot  create  them.  If  they  should  emerge,  p 
in  China  or  abroad,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  1 
support  them.  We  have  to  decide  whether  we  can  ^ 
damage  the  new  regime  more  by  recognizing  it  i 
or  by  not  doing  so.  | 

Our  tactical  decisions  must  rest  partly  on  our  I 
estimate  of  the  character  and  strength  of  the  Chi-  I 
nese  opposition,  partly  on  the  relations  between  | 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  That  1 
opposition  will  emerge  in  some  form  or  other.  As  1 
long  as  United  States-Soviet  relations  are  antagon-  (| 
istic,  the  Chinese  Communists  cannot  be  divided  r- 
among  themselves  or  weaned  away  from  Moscow,  i 
At  all  costs,  we  must  make  clear  the  distinction  | 
we  draw  between  the  Chinese  people  and  the  | 
Chinese  government,  and  find  ways  to  express  our  j; 
good  will  toward  the  people  in  material  as  well  -J 
as  political  ways.  If  a  Marshall  plan  emerges  for  I 
Asia,  it  should  be  offered  to  a  Communist  China  g 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  other  countries.  Such  ■ 
terms  cannot  be  accepted  by  a  Communist  regime,  B 
but  at  least  they  should  be  offered.  No  one  who  g 
looks  at  the  Marshall  plan  countries  today  can  || 
argue  that  we  are  fighting  for  capitalism  in  its  P 
classical  or  even  its  contemporary  American  sense.  1 
We  are  fighting  for  political  freedom,  for  the  rights  | 
and  dignity  of  the  individual.  We  can  do  the  i 
same  in  Asia.  I 
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